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seas. This may have been because England had
not, for nearly a century, been engaged in a real
war, and took this miniature affair as an example
of a Great War, with Kruger as Napoleon. Any-
way, it was the last outburst of jingoism of
which we have been guilty, for when the Great
War did come, and brought disaster to almost
every home, and attack upon our coasts and
towns, there was neither moaning nor rejoicing.
None of the events of those four years produced
a "Relief of Ladysmith" excitement or a "Relief
of Mafeking" debauchery. Gains and losses
were accepted as facts. Nobody hung out flags
because of gains, or talked of what Old England
could do. Nobody went sick because of losses.
No songs were written about the battle of the
Somme of the kind that were written about
Spion Kop and Graspan. The spirit of London
and of the nation remained imperturbable; the
Boer War had taught a lesson.
All the popular songs of the 1899 affair
that I heard at school were, as I say, of a dis-
tinctly jingo kind; those thatwere not were of the
"sob" kind. There were songs about British
Pluck and about Going to Figkt the Foe.
Men who were boys when I was a boy may
remember some of them. "Break the News
to Mother/' "Bravo, the Dublin Fusiliers/5
"Bugler Dunne," "Good-bye, my Bluebell," and
that neuralgic example of what a great writer